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NEW  BILL  PROPOSES  EXTRA  PAY  FOR  SERVICE  LAWYERS 


Army  Major  General  Leo  E.  Benade, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Military  Personnel  Policy,  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs),  appeared 
before  a Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  June  8, 
speaking  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  support  of  H.R.  4606,  a proposed  bill 
intended  to  provide  financial  incentives 
to  attract  and  retain  judge  advocates  and 


law  specialist  officers. 

“The  bill,”  Gen.  Benade  said,  “would 
provide  extra  monthly  pay  for  uniformed 
lawyers  of  the  armed  forces.  Also,  the 
bill  would  provide  for  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  uniformed  lawyers  who  extend 
their  service  on  active  duty  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  initial  active  service  com- 
mitment as  a military  attorney  and  who 
have  not  completed  more  than  10  years 
of  active  duty,  and  who  agree  to  remain 


on  active  duty  for  a period  of  at  least 
three  but  not  more  than  six  additional 
years.” 

Gen.  Benade  cited  a DoD  study,  com- 
pleted in  1968,  that  found  that  the  mili- 
tary services  experience  no  major  prob- 
lems in  the  initial  procurement  of  junior 
military  lawyers,  since  the  pressure  from 
the  draft  produces  an  adequate  number 
of  applicants  to  fill  vacancies.  The  study 
(Continued  On  Page  8) 


Tailored  To  Changing  World  Situation 


Gen.  Goodpaster  Reviews 


The  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program  and  its  relationship  to  the  main- 
tenance of  continuing  security  in  the  U.S. 
European  Command  area  of  responsibil- 
ity was  discussed  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  June  2,  by  Army  General  An- 
drew J.  Goodpaster,  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  United  States  European  Com- 
mand. 

“This  program  had  its  genesis  through 
military  necessity,”  Gen.  Goodpaster  em- 
phasized to  the  committee.  “It  has  been 
continuously  tailored  to  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  world  situation  and 
our  foreign  policy.  The  program,  suitably 
adjusted,  has  been  repeatedly  renewed 
because  it  produced  important  mutual 
benefits  to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
through  the  years. 

“On  the  premise  that  self-help  is  the 
best  help  in  the  long  run,”  he  contin- 
ued, “the  programs  have  been  continu- 


ously revised  in  order  to  shift,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  responsibility  for,  and  the 
costs  associated  with,  collective  defense 
efforts  to  our  allies’  national  budgets.” 

Before  addressing  the  threat  in  Europe 


GEN.  GOODPASTER 


ed  assistance  programs 
there,  Gen.  Goodpaster  reviewed  the 
meaning  of  “Forward  Defense  Coun- 
tries,” which  he  said  are  “countries  di- 
rectly confronted  with  a formidable 
threat  and  for  which  U.S.  Security  As- 
sistance is  primarily  intended  and  de- 
signed— in  accordance  with  the  Nixon 
Doctrine — to  bolster  their  defensive  ca- 
pabilities by  capitalizing  on  available  in- 
digenous manpower  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, to  reduce  potential  requirements 
for  U.S.  forces  to  fulfill  our  collective 
security  obligations.” 

He  explained  that,  in  the  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command  area,  only  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  considered  Forward  Defense 
Countries.  “Both  of  those  countries,"  he 
said,  “are  making  significant  military  con- 
tributions toward  meeting  the  threat  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization’s 
(NATO’s)  southeastern  flank.” 

The  four-star  general  continued,  “The 
(Continued  On  Page  2) 
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programs  planned  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 
would  provide  grant  aid  to  Greece.  Tur- 
key, Portugal,  Spain,  Tunisia,  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  funds  for  credit  and  credit 
guarantees  for  military  sales  to  Greece 
and  Morocco.  All  these  programs  sup- 
port President  Richard  Nixon’s  recently- 
formulated  International  Security  As- 
sistance objectives,  which  place  renewed 
emphasis  upon  strengthening  the  armed 
forces  of  friendly  countries  to  enable 
them  to  assume  larger  shares  of  their 
own  security  burdens  and  to  better  serve 
interests  that  we  and  they  share. 

Military  Threat 

“In  NATO,  Europe,”  he  said,  “the 
military  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
fundamentally  influences  the  form  and 
extent  of  U.S.  and  allied  military  ef- 
forts. It  is  important  here  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  military  es- 
tablishment remains  under  the  firm  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Government.  In  this 
most  important  respect,  the  situation  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  differs  radically  from 
that  prevailing  in  NATO. 

“During  the  past  year,”  Gen.  Good- 
paster  explained,  “Warsaw  Pact  Forces 
have  substantially  improved  their  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  capabilities. 
They  have  also  made  comparable  in- 
creases in  the  tactical  capabilities  of  their 
air,  ground  and  naval  forces  to  conduct 
conventional  warfare;  and  they  keep  their 
units  in  the  forward  areas  ready  for  com- 
bat, with  reinforcing  divisions  in  the 
western  USSR  available  for  commitment 
within  a few  days. 

“Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces,”  he  went 
on,  “are  prepared  for  conventional  war- 
fare, as  well  as  for  a rapid  and  massive 
exploitation  of  nuclear  strikes.  Their  in- 
ventory of  major  weapons  and  combat 
vehicles  includes  impressive  numbers  of 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
launchers  for  tactical  missiles  and  rockets 
with  nuclear  and  conventional  warheads, 
and  artillery  weapons.  . . . 

“Over  the  past  three  years,”  the  gen- 
eral said,  “the  Soviet  submarine-launched 
strategic  missile  program  has  advanced 
dramatically.  The  most  serious  missile 
threat  to  NATO,  Europe,  is  posed,  how- 
ever, by  medium-  and  intermediate-range 


and  variable-range  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles. 

“Warsaw  Pact  air  operations  against 
Allied  Command,  Europe,  could  be  car- 
ried out  by  large  numbers  of  fighters, 
light  bombers,  tactical  reconnaissance 
aircraft,  and  medium  jet  bombers  based 
in  the  Pact  Forward  Area  and  in  West- 
ern USSR.  The  Soviets  continue  to  mod- 
ernize their  air  forces  with  new-genera- 
tion  fighters,  bombers,  and  transports. 

“Warsaw  Pact  electronic  countermeas- 
ures (ECM)  capabilities  would  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  any  military  effort  to 
penetrate  NATO  defenses,  while  their 
extensive  and  constantly  improving  elec- 
tronic counter-countermeasures  (ECCM) 
could  provide  significant  protection  for 
their  air  warning,  missile  guidance,  and 
fire  control  radars  against  our  electronic 
jamming  efforts. 

“The  Soviets,”  he  said,  “continue  to 
make  major  improvements  in  their  stra- 
tegic defenses.  . . . Complementary  de- 
ployments x>f  modern  automatic  anti- 
aircraft guns  also  continue,  and  steady 
and  impressive  progress  has  been  made 
in  such  passive  defense  measures  as  dis- 
persal of  revetted  parking  areas  and  the 
construction  of  bomb-resistant  shelters, 
called  hangarettes,  for  single  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Naval  Threat 

“The  naval  threat  to  Allied  Command,” 
he  stated,  “is  posed  by  the  Soviet  Black 
Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Northern,  and  Mediter- 
ranean Fleets— the  last  being  made  up 
of  units  drawn  from  the  other  fleets. 
Two  guided  missile  helicopter  ships  have 
been  built,  and  both  have  conducted  de- 
ployments in  the  Mediterranean  in  an 
antisubmarine  warfare  role.  . . . 

“Major  Soviet  naval  units  have  oper- 
ated far  from  their  home  waters  with  in- 
creasing frequency  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  most  menacing  of  such 
deployments  is  still  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  . . . 

“To  facilitate  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Soviets  have  established 
deep-water  anchorages  throughout  the 
area.  . . .The  Soviet  Navy’s  ability  to  re- 
fuel, resupply,  and  repair  at  sea  provides 
the  general  capability  of  sustaining  the 
deployment  of  considerable  naval  forces 
indpendent  of  land  bases.  . . . 

“Since  the  Arab-Israeli  War  of  June 
1967,  the  Soviets  have  also  maintained 


a small  amphibious  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  force,  which  has  been  quite 
active  in  amphibious  training  exercises, 
gives  the  Soviets  the  ability  to  quickly 
establish  a presence  in  friendly  Arab 
countries. 

“Since  the  mid-1950's,  the  Soviets  have 
backed  the  Arab  cause  with  economic 
and  military  assistance  which  has  in- 
cluded large  numbers  of  technical  and 
military  advisers  at  most  levels  of  the 
Egyptian  Armed  Forces,  and  they  now 
actively  participate  in  the  UAR's  air  de- 
fense system. 

“In  summary,  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions of  a long-range  Soviet  objective  to 
achieve  a strategic,  as  well  as  a tactical, 
power  advantage  in  the  European  area. 
Under  the  umbrella  of  their  competitive 
strategic  nuclear  capability,  the  Soviets 
may  choose  to  exploit  the  capabilities  of 
their  conventional  forces  in  order  to 
achieve  their  military  and  political  ob- 
jectives. . . 

Specific  Proposals 

Gen.  Goodpaster  then  discussed  the 
specific  proposals  for  military  assistance 
for  FY  72. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  our  military 
assistance  programs  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key,” he  said,  “is  to  provide  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  and  training  need- 
ed to  deter  Communist  aggression,  and — 
if  an  attack  should  come — to  success- 
fully defend  against  it.  The  importance  of 
these  two  programs  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  magnitude  of  the  threat  I 
have  just  described,  which  increasingly 
menaces  NATO’s  southeastern  flank. 

“Despite  very  impressive  defense  ef- 
forts, neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  has 
been  or  is  capable,  unaided,  of  mustering 
resources  to  match  defense  requirements. 
...  I am  convinced  that  our  substantial 
aid  to  these  allies  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  greatly  helped  to  discourage  ag- 
gression against  either  country.” 

Concerning  past  major  materiel  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Greek  and  Turkish  defense 
establishments  and  the  need  to  modernize 
their  forces,  Gen.  Goodpaster  said,  “We 
have  made  notable  progress  toward  that 
goal  . . . and  the  time  has  now  come  for 
them  and  us  to  commit  more  resources 
toward  improvement  of  their  air  and 
naval  forces. 

“Jet  aircraft  and  air  defense  missile 

(Continued  On  Page  6) 
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DoD  To  Reorganize  Global  Unified  Command  Structure  In  1972 


A worldwide  reorganization  of  the  uni- 
fied command  structure  of  United  States 
military  forces  was  announced  July  8 by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Pack- 
ard. The  reorganization  follows  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird’s  March, 
1971,  Defense  Report  to  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  modifications  to  the  present 
structure,  and  bringing  responsibilities 
more  in  line  with  requirements  imposed 
by  national  policies  and  commitments. 

The  changes,  effective  Jan.  1,  1972, 
will  realign  and  adjust  the  missions  and 
responsibilities  of  five  of  the  seven  uni- 
fied commands.  The  major  changes  will 
be: 

— Strike  Command-Middle  East/ South- 
ern Asia  and  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 
(Strike/ MEAFSA)  will  be  disestablished. 
In  its  place  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida,  the  U.S.  Readiness  Command 


will  be  established.  The  new  organization 
will  be  an  austere  headquarters  to  con- 
trol U.S. -based  major  combatant  general- 
purpose  forces  not  assigned  to  other  uni- 
fied commands.  Its  general  responsibili- 
ties will  be  to  provide  a reserve  of 
combat-ready  forces  to  reinforce  other 
unified  commands  and  assist  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  joint-training  require- 
ments and  doctrine. 

— Alaskan  Command  at  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  will  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  U.S.  forces  on  the  con- 
tinental land  mass  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  well  as  certain  coastal  islands — -less 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  islands  in 
the  Bering  Sea. 

— Atlantic  Command  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, has  the  responsibility  for  those 
U.S.  military  forces  and  elements  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 


the  waters  around  Central  and  South 
America  and  Africa. 

— European  Command,  with  head- 
quarters at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  has  the 
responsibility  for  those  U.S.  military 
forces  and  elements  in  Western  Europe, 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  area,  and  the  Middle 
East  land  mass  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Iran,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

— Pacific  Command,  at  Camp  Smith, 
Hawaii,  has  the  responsibility  for  those 
U.S.  military  forces  and  elements  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Bering  Sea,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Japan,  Korea,  the  countries  of 
Southeast  and  Southern  Asia,  and  all 
islands  in  assigned  water  areas. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command, 
Continental  Air  Defense  Command  and 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  (a  specified 
command). 


U.S.-Japan  Treaty  Calls  For  Returning  Ryukyu  Islands  To  Japan; 
Will  Bring  To  Close  25  Years  Of  U.S.  Occupation  Of  Island  Group 


On  June  17,  1971,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  signed  a treaty  which  calls 
for  the  return  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands — 
including  Okinawa — to  Japanese  rule. 

The  treaty,  which  must  be  confirmed 
by  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Japanese 
Diet  before  it  will  go  into  effect,  will 
bring  to  a close  more  than  25  years  of 
U.S.  occupation  of  the  island  group. 
While  the  World  War  II  peace  treaty  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Japan  signed  in  1951 
called  for  the  retention  of  the  Daito  and 
Ryukyu  Islands  by  the  United  States,  our 
government  has  long  been  committed  to 
the  eventual  return  of  the  island  group. 

United  States’  policy  recognized  Ja- 
pan’s residual  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
in  1951. 

Outlining  the  U.S.  position  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  islands  recently,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  pointed  out  that  reversion  of 
the  area  to  Japanese  rule  is  essential  to 
keep  the  good  relations  we  have  devel- 
oped with  Japan.  Japan,  one  of  our  most 
important  Asian  allies,  has  become  the 
world’s  third  largest  economic  power 
since  the  end  of  the  war  and  is  now  the 
largest  overseas  customer  for  U.S.  goods. 


Japan’s  government  and  people  are  anx- 
ious to  bring  the  island  group’s  one  mil- 
lion residents  into  their  booming  econ- 
omy. 

Stationary  Assets 

When  the  reversion  treaty  is  finally  ap- 
proved, Japan  will  pay  the  U.S.  $320 


million  in  compensation  for  stationary 
assets  and  reversion-related  costs.  Under 
the  reversion  treaty,  the  United  States 
will  retain  all  its  essential  bases  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  U.S.-Japan 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity. 

The  reversion  treaty  provides  that 
Japan  will  assume  responsibility  for  the 
immediate  defense  of  Okinawa,  an  action 
which  will  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
approximately  $35  million  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  also  agreed  in  the  reversion 
treaty  that  Japan  will  permit  the  Voice 
of  America  to  continue  relay  broadcasts 
from  Okinawa  for  five  years. 

Financial  experts  estimate  the  return 
of  the  island  area  to  Japan  will  relieve 
the  United  States  of  on-going  costs  which 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  $300  million 
in  the  first  five  years. 

In  a policy  statement,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  emphasized  that  the  return  of 
Okinawa  is  not  a giveaway  of  American 
territory  and  that  the  U.S.  has  long  been 
committed  to  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  rule. 
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Dep.  Sec.  Packard  Outlines  DoD  Role  In  President  s Drug  Program 


Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  July 
7,  and  discussed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment’s planned  participation  in  President 
Richard  Nixon’s  proposed  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

“The  Department  of  Defense,”  Mr. 
Packard  said,  “welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  new  Presidential 
initiative  to  solve  this  very  serious  na- 
tional [drug  abuse]  problem.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  for  some 
time,  and  has  taken  a number  of  actions 
in  the  past  designed  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 


“During  1970  and  1971,”  he  con- 
tinued, “the  Department  has  increased  its 
attention  to  this  problem  and  a number 
of  steps  have  been  taken  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  in  the  Military  Services.  As 
we  have  addressed  this  problem  over  the 
past  two  years,  it  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  this  is  not  a problem  of  the 
military  alone;  it  is  not  a problem  in  Viet- 
nam alone.  Drug  abuse  is  a problem  of 
our  entire  society,  particularly  of  the 
young  in  our  society.  While  there  are  seri- 
ous symptoms  of  this  drug  problem  in 
the  military  in  Vietnam,  there  are  also 
serious  symptoms  among  the  young  peo- 
ple outside  the  military  in  the  United 
States. 


“We  welcome  the  opportunity,”  he  re- 
iterated, “to  join  the  forces  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  an  all-out  attack  on  this 
devastating  problem  of  drugs.  We  con- 
sider it  our  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  identify,  to  the  extent 
we  are  able,  every  user  of  hard  drugs  in 
the  Military  Services.  We  propose  to  do 
what  we  can  by  way  of  treatment  for 
those  users  we  can  identify  while  they 
are  in  the  Service.  We  are  eager  to  co- 
operate with  all  interested  agencies  to 
help  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  users,  when  they  are  identified,  as 
they  leave  the  Service  and  go  back  to  the 
civilian  society.” 

Gives  Summary 

Mr.  Packard  then  summarized  some 
of  the  things  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  done  during  the  past  several  years 
to  attack  the  drug  abuse  problem: 

— More  than  four  years  ago,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  convened  a task 
force  to  investigate  drug  abuse  among 
members  of  the  military  departments. 

— Drug  abuse  education  and  informa- 
tion material,  in  the  form  of  handbooks, 
pamphlets,  posters,  video  tapes,  films, 
radio  broadcasts  and  the  like,  has  been 
made  available  and  used  in  the  Military 
Departments  over  the  past  three  and  one- 
half  years. 

— During  May  1970,  a Joint  Depart- 
ment of  Defense/ Department  of  Justice 
military  drug  investigators’  training 
school  was  sent  to  Europe,  where  classes 
were  conducted  by  members  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
Students  in  attendance  were  investigator 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Training  School 

— During  November  and  December 
1970,  a joint  Defense/Justice  investigator 
training  school  for  the  Far  East  was  con- 
ducted in  Japan  by  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

— A peer  education  program,  called 
“Dope-Stop,”  uses  volunteer  high  school 
teen  counselors  to  provide  effective  drug 
abuse  information  to  dependent  students 


THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
Washington,  D.C.  20301 

July  7,  1971 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

SUBJECT:  Rehabilitation  of  Drug  Abusers 

Consistent  with  guidance  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  encourage  military  members  to  submit 
themselves  voluntarily  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  under  the  Drug  Identifi- 
cation and  Treatment  Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Accordingly,  evidence  developed  by,  or  as  a direct  or  indirect  result  of 
urinalyses  administered  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  drug  users  may  not  be 
used  in  any  disciplinary  action  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  or 
as  a basis  for  supporting,  in  whole  or  part,  an  administrative  discharge  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions.  Similarly,  a military  member  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  disciplinary  action  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  or  to 
administrative  action  leading  to  a discharge  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions for  drug  use  solely  because  he  has  volunteered  for  treatment  under  the 
Drug  Identification  and  Treatment  Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  policy  does  not  exempt  military  members  from  disciplinary  or  other 
legal  consequences  resulting  from  violations  of  other  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  including  those  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  sale  of  drugs  or 
the  possession  of  significant  quantities  of  drugs  for  sale  to  others,  if  the  dis- 
ciplinary action  is  supported  by  evidence  not  attributed  to  a urinalysis  admin- 
istered for  identification  of  drug  abusers  and  not  attributable  solely  to  their 
volunteering  for  treatment  under  the  Drug  Identification  and  Treatment 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  policy  is  effective  immediately  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  its 
complete  understanding  and  immediate  compliance  within  the  Armed  Forces. 

Signed: 

(Facsimile)  DAVID  PACKARD 
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in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
grades  of  Department  of  Defense  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Voluntary  Treatment 

— In  March  1969,  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  in  Vietnam  initiated  one  of  the 
first  voluntary  treatment  programs  in  the 
military  services.  The  US  Army,  Viet- 
nam, adopted  the  concept  in  October 
1969. 

— In  July  1970,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense again  convened  a high-level  task 
force  to  re-examine  drug  policy  and  pro- 
grams to  recommend  appropriate  policy 
revisions. 

“We  know  we  have  a very  large  and 
serious  problem  to  deal  with,”  he 
stressed,  “and  we  have  not  been  dealing 
with  it  in  a satisfactory  manner.  As 
part  of  the  Presidential  initiative,  we  are 
mounting  an  additional  all-out  effort  to 
attack  the  problem. 

Additional  Actions 

“The  first  additional  action  we  are  tak- 
ing,” he  continued,  “is  to  test  every 
service  member  departing  Vietnam  to 
determine  whether  he  has  been  using 
heroin.  The  second  [action]  is  to  increase 
the  inspection  of  mail  and  package  de- 
livery both  into  and  out  of  Vietnam  and 
to  identify  and  eliminate  the  channels 
through  which  the  hard  drugs  are  ob- 
tained. The  third  action  is  to  establish 
expanded  programs  for  detoxification  and 
follow-on  treatment  for  every  user  we 
identify.  While  the  initial  emphasis  of 
these  programs  is  Vietnam,  they  are  al- 
ready being  expanded  worldwide. 

“Testing  for  identification  of  Service 
members  departing  Vietnam  who  are 
using  heroin  has  commenced,”  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  stated.  “When  so  identified, 
they  are  referred  for  immediate  detoxifi- 
cation in-country  before  returning  to  the 
United  States.  Thereafter,  they  are  given 
follow-on  treatment  in  the  United  States. 
Such  programs  will  be  broadened  by  the 
Military  Departments  to  ultimately  identi- 
fy and  treat  all  members  worldwide  who 
are  dependent  on  drugs.” 

Mr.  Packard  distributed  a new  memor- 
andum related  to  Rehabilitation  of  Drug 

(See  Memorandum  on  Page  4) 

Users,  a memorandum  which  stresses  the 
need  to  encourage  military  members  to 


submit  themselves  voluntarily  for  treat- 
ment. 

“It  has  become  increasingly  apparent,” 
he  said,  “that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
is  national  in  scope.  It  is  not  simply  a 
problem  of  the  military,  or  of  the  civilian 
sector,  or  of  a particular  locality.  It  has 
staggering  proportions  and  its  solutions 
are  complex.  It  requires  over-all  planning 
and  direction,  as  well  as  marshalling  of 


the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government, 
if  we  are  to  effectively  meet  the  problem. 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Packard  concluded, 
“that  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  will  provide  an  excel- 
lent means  to  coordinate  activities  on  a 
Government-wide  basis  and  to  assure  that 
Federal  resources  are  actively  marshalled 
in  an  all-out  attack  on  this  troublesome 
problem.  . . .” 


DRUG  ABUSE  STATISTICS— EUROPE 
CALENDAR  YEARS— 1968-1969-1970 


Number  of  Military  Individuals 
Investigated 

1968 

1969 

1970 

HARD  NARCOTICS 

Army  

25 

53 

69 

Navy  

8 

6 

10 

Air  Force  

14 

12 

8 

Marine  Corps  

— 

1 

7 

Total  U.S.  Forces  (Europe)  .... 

47 

72 

94 

MARIJUANA 

Army  

813 

1,250 

2,188 

Navy  

249 

347 

305 

Air  Force  

342 

375 

314 

Marine  Corps  

— 

80 

116 

Total  U.S.  Forces  (Europe)  .... 

1,404 

2,052 

2,923 

DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

Army  

10 

31 

166 

Navy  

44 

52 

144 

Air  Force  

4 

16 

55 

Marine  Corps  

— 

4 

38 

Total  U.S.  Forces  (Europe)  .... 

58 

103 

403 

Rate  per  1,000  of  Individuals 
Investigated 

HARD  NARCOTICS 

Army  

1.45 

.25 

.42 

Navy  

13.86 

1.04 

1.32 

Air  Force  

1.63 

.64 

.17 

Marine  Corps  

— 

.50 

6.61 

MARIJUANA 

Army  

4.23 

7.35 

12.94 

Navy  

42.00 

61.79 

49.40 

Air  Force  

4.07 

4.67 

6.78 

Marine  Corps  

— 

40.00 

110.81 

DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

Army  

06 

.18 

.84 

Navy  

7.40 

9.55 

21.75 

Air  Force  

04 

.19 

4.97 

Marine  Corps  

— 

2.00 

34.94 

(Chart  used  June  9 by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 

Affairs)  Roger  T.  Kelley  to  discuss  drug  abuse  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics.) 
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GEN.  GOODPASTER 

(Continued  From  Page  2) 

systems,”  he  continued,  “have  been  grad- 
ually introduced  into  the  air  force  inven- 
tories of  both  these  allies,  but  some  of 
their  squadrons  remain  equipped  with 
aircraft  either  outdated  or  unsuited  to 
their  missions.  The  navies  of  both  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  small,  and  a number  of 
their  units  require  replacement  or  mod- 
ernization, if  their  operational  effective- 
ness is  to  be  improved. 

“For  FY  72,  the  preponderance  of  all 
funds  proposed  for  grant  military  as- 
sistance for  countries  in  the  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command  is  earmarked  for  Greece 
and  Turkey.  . . . 

“Both  Greece  and  Turkey,”  he  said, 
“must  depend  upon  allied  help  to  enable 
them  to  finance  even  their  minimum 
defense  requirements;  and  without  that 
assistance,  their  forces  would  deterio- 
rate. . . . 

TURKEY 

“The  proposed  grant  aid  program  for 
Turkey  is  designed  to  support  force  up- 
keep and  training  and  to  provide  some 
force-modernization.  Major  items  include 
aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  communica- 
tions equipment,  and  submarines  becom- 
ing available  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

GREECE 

“The  grant  aid  program  for  Greece 
will  provide  for  priority  force  moderni- 
zation and  some  essential  training,”  he 
went  on,  “as  well  as  operating  and  main- 
tenance support.  Modernization  items  in- 
clude helicopters,  armored  vehicles,  am- 
munition, engineer  and  communications 
equipment,  and  modifications  for  MAP- 
provided  aircraft.  We  believe  that  de- 
stroyer modernization  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  retiring 

U.S.  Navy  ships  and  can  be  financed 
within  the  Greek  defense  budget. 

“To  make  it  possible  for  the  Greek 
Government  to  purchase  other  essential 
defense  articles  and  services  that  will 
not  otherwise  be  available  within  Greek 
resources — even  if  augmented  by  grant 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  other  nations — we  have  forecast  a 
modest  amount  of  credit  for  Foreign 

Military  Sales  in  FY  72. 

“The  Greeks  are  making  substantial — 


and  successful — efforts  to  help  them- 
selves, but  they  cannot  yet  stand  alone. 
In  my  opinion,  Greece’s  firm  commit- 
ment to  NATO,  plus  the  military  facili- 
ties the  Greek  Government  makes  avail- 
able to  U.S.  forces,  fully  justifies  contin- 
uance of  our  aid  in  the  modest  amounts 
proposed. 

PORTUGAL 

“U.S.  military  assistance  to  Portugal,” 
the  general  said,  “has  the  objective  of 
supporting  a strategically-located  NATO 
ally  by  helping  her  make  modest  improve- 
ments in  her  NATO-committed  forces. 
The  program  proposed  for  FY  1972  is 
designed  to  support  the  training  of  key 
Portuguese  military  personnel  and  to  pro- 
vide a small  quantity  of  spare  parts  and 
follow-on  maintenance,  primarily  for  the 
air  force  and  navy. 

SPAIN 

“The  grant  aid  program  for  Spain  par- 
tially fulfills  the  military  portion  of  the 
Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion signed  last  August,”  the  general 
stated.  “The  military  assistance  we  are 
providing  there  is  also  in  harmony  with 
essential  Spanish  defense  requirements. 
The  grant  aid  proposed  for  Spain  for 
FY  72  is  intended  to  provide  training  and 
materiel  items  specifically  requested  by 
Spain.  These  include  armored  vehicles, 
artillery,  communications  equipment,  and 
some  ammunition  and  spare  parts.  The 
army  and  air  force  will  receive  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  earmarked  to  support  train- 
ing.” 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Gen.  Goodpaster  then  turned  to  the 
strategic  North  African  littoral,  where, 
he  said,  “the  U.S.  is  interested  in  assist- 
ing friendly  and  moderate  regimes  to  de- 
velop reasonable  defensive  capabilities  in 
order  to  improve  stability  in  that  poten- 
tially volatile  area. 

“Morocco  and  Tunisia,”  he  pointed 
out,  “the  only  two  countries  in  North 
Africa  now  supported  by  U.S.  military 
grant  aid  or  credit  sales,  both  want  to 
strengthen  their  defense  capabilities — ob- 
jectives which,  in  the  light  of  the  situa- 
tion I have  just  described,  are  considered 
to  deserve  our  support,  and  which  entail 
comparatively  small  costs.  The  potential 
dividends,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sub- 
stantial: a continued  pro-western  orienta- 
tion of  these  ‘moderate’  Arab  regimes 


may  impede  further  expansion  of  Soviet 
influence  in  North  Africa  and  the  West- 
ern Mediterranean. 

MOROCCO 

“For  Morocco,  the  small  Military  As- 
sistance Program  (MAP)  training  pro- 
gram proposed  for  FY  1972  primarily 
provides  the  Moroccan  Air  Force  with 
undergraduate  pilot  and  technical  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  enable  it  to 
use  the  aircraft  we  provided  through 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS). 

TUNISIA 

“The  recommended  grant  aid  program 
for  Tunisia  is  designed  to  assist  in  devel- 
oping armed  forces  capable  of  a reason- 
able self-defense  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  indigenous  security  forces,  main- 
taining the  internal  security  necessary 
for  continued  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment. The  proposed  program  will 
support  essential  training  and  provide  a 
few  mortars,  armored  vehicles,  artillery, 
other  vehicles  and  trailers,  some  small 
arms  and  communications  equipment, 
repair  parts  of  several  kinds,  and  a small 
stockpile  of  ammunition  items.  . . .” 

Training 

Concerning  training,  the  general  said: 
“Aircraft,  ships,  and  tanks  are  fundamen- 
tal to  an  adequate  military  force;  but 
without  trained  men,  they  are  useless. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  enduring  values  of  our  MAP 
dollar  is  derived  from  training  allied 
personnel  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
host  countries  themselves,  and  elsewhere 
within  the  U.S.  European  Command.  . . .” 

He  said,  “There  are  important  intangi- 
ble common  defense  benefits.  Training 
courses  in,  and  orientation  visits  to, 
United  States  training  establishments  con- 
tribute to  a positive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  allied  military  personnel  toward 
American  ideals  and  principles.  Allied 
officers  selected  by  host  countries  to  at- 
tend our  Senior  Service  colleges  gener- 
ally are  those  destined  to  fill  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  trust,  and  influence 
in  their  respective  forces  and  nations. 
Consequently,  the  friendships  developed 
between  foreign  students  and  United 
States  students  and  instructors  yield  valu- 
able long-term  dividends  in  understand- 
ing and  rapport.” 

Gen.  Goodpaster  stated  that  there 
are  other  indirect  benefits:  “MAP  stu- 
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dents  at  our  Service  colleges  obtain  a 
working  knowledge  of  U.S.  military  doc- 
trine and  tactics;  and  this,  together  with 
common  equipment  and  uniform  pro- 
cedures, simplifies  logistic  support  and 
facilitates  allied  cooperation.” 

He  added  that,  “Long-standing  basic 
policy  governing  the  administration  of 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  has 
been  to  shift  as  rapidly  as  feasible  from 
grant  aid  to  sales,  wherever  possible.  . . . 
For  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  transition  from  grant  aid  to 
sales  is  complete.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries is  expected  to  require  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  credit,  although  some  of  them 
occasionally  request  credits  from  private 
banks  or  firms  in  the  United  States  or 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Aggre- 
gate U.S.  military  export  sales — includ- 
ing all  methods  of  financing — within  the 
U.S.  European  Command  area  of  respon- 

Project  MAST 
Will  Continue; 

Being  Studied 


sibility  continue  to  account  for  about 
half  the  worldwide  total.” 

MAAG  Functions 

He  then  spoke  briefly  about  the  essen- 
tial functions  that  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs)  continue  to 
perform. 

“Our  MAAG  people,”  he  said,  “work 
closely  with  their  host  country  military 
counterparts  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing the  programs  you  approve.  At  the 
same  time,  they  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  United  States  objectives  by  maintain- 
ing— through  their  daily  person-to-person 
contacts — a mutual  understanding  and  a 
channel  of  communication  that  is  of 
substantial  value. 

“The  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  were,  of  course,  originally  estab- 
lished to  administer  U.S.  grant  aid  pro- 
grams in  recipient  nations.  And,  in  most 
of  the  countries  I have  discussed,  this  re- 
mains their  purpose.  . . . MAAGs  at 
reduced  strengths  continue  to  perform 
residual  military  assistance  functions  and 
assumed  others  connected  with  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  programs, 
multilateral  production  programs,  coop- 
erative logistics  arrangements,  and  For- 
eign Military  Sales.  . . . 


“A  Resources  Management  Program — 
designed  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  al- 
location and  use  of  MAAG  resources — 
has  been  actively  pursued  within  the 
United  States  European  Command.  Un- 
der this  program  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  MAAGs  are  con- 
tinually assessed  to  insure  that  they  op- 
erate with  minimum  required  staffs.  . . 

Gen.  Goodpaster  concluded  his  re- 
marks accordingly:  “In  my  view  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  Foreign  Military  Sales  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, to  support  the  foreign  policy  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  promote  the  peace.  The  stability  of 
the  European  area  well  exemplifies  the 
effectiveness  of  that  program  over  the 
years  in  attaining  the  objectives  of  col- 
lective security  among  Free  World  na- 
tions. The  new  programs  which  I am 
recommending  should  continue  to  im- 
prove the  military  capabilities  of  our  al- 
lies and  consequently  promote  mutual 
security.  They  provide  a sound,  tested 
way  to  further  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  collective  strength 
necessary  to  deter  aggression  in  the 
United  States  European  Command  area.” 


Project  MAST  (Military  Assistance  to 
Safety  and  Traffic),  a demonstration  pro- 
gram using  military  helicopters  and  per- 
sonnel to  respond  to  civilian  medical 
emergencies  in  remote  areas,  will  con- 
tinue until  an  independent  evaluation  of 
the  program  has  been  completed. 

This  decision  was  announced  jointly 
July  9,  by  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Transportation,  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  three  departments  have 
cooperated  in  the  program  since  its  in- 
ception last  July. 

The  program  is  undergoing  a six-month 
independent  evaluation  being  made  by 
Ohio  State  University  and  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute. 

Operating  within  a range  of  one-hour 
flying  time  from  five  Army  and  Air  Force 
bases  in  the  West,  military  helicopters 
with  medical  personnel  aboard  can  reach 
areas  not  easily  accessible  to  ground 
transportation  and  where  civilian  medical 
facilities  are  not  readily  available.  Victims 
are  taken  to  the  nearest  hospitals  after 
receiving  on-the-spot  emergency  treat- 
ment. 


NEW  COMMANDER.  General  Michael  S.  Davison,  left,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
and  7th  Army,  took  command  of  the  U.S.  Army's  180,000-man  force  in  Europe,  June  29, 
after  being  promoted  to  four-star  rank  the  previous  week.  A groduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  Gen.  Davison  had  been  commanding  general  of  the  II  Field  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam since  April  1970.  Escorting  Gen.  Davison  to  his  new  headquarters  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  is 
Lieutenant  General  Arthur  S.  Collins  Jr.,  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief.  (f.S.  Army  l’hoto) 
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NEW  BILL  PROPOSES  EXTRA  PAY  FOR  SERVICE  LAWYERS 


(Continued  From  Page  1) 

found,  he  said,  major  problems  with 
respect  to  retaining  seasoned  military 
lawyers  beyond  the  period  of  their  initial 
obligation  into  the  career  force. 

Basically  Valid 

“The  facts  found  by  the  study  group,” 
he  asserted,  “remain  basically  valid,  ex- 
cept that  the  shortages  have  worsened 
in  the  career  force.” 

The  military  services  are  now  oper- 
ating with  considerable  military  lawyer 
shortages,  he  explained,  accordingly: 
Army — 291;  Navy — 183;  Marine  Corps 
—130;  Air  Force— 238.  “Today,  the 
total  authorized  JAG  force  DoD-wide  is 
3,951,”  he  said.  “The  total  career  force 
lawyers  needed  from  that  total  is  2,153 
(or  54  per  cent);  the  total  number  of 
career  lawyers  actually  on  board  is  1,311 
(or  33  per  cent),  842  short  of  the  total 
needed. 

“The  greatest  number  and  percentage 
shortages  of  officer  lawyers,”  he  contin- 
ued, “is  uniformly  in  the  8-15  year  serv- 
ice category,  the  middle  management 
group. 

“New  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,”  the  two- 
star  general  said,  “will  aggravate  the 
imbalance.  Administrative  discharge  leg- 
islation, reintroduced  in  the  House  as 
H.R.  523,  would,  if  enacted,  further 
increase  demands  on  uniformed  lawyers. 
Additionally,  a departmental  program, 
currently  in  a pilot  test  stage,  to  expand 
existing  military  legal  assistance  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  military  at- 
torneys to  increase  the  scope  of  legal 
services  available  to  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  who  are  unable  to 
pay  a fee  for  a civilian  lawyer  will,  if 
continued  beyond  the  pilot  phase,  further 
increase  requirements  for  and  demands 
on  experienced  uniformed  lawyers  and 
further  aggravate  the  imbalance. 

Improving  Retention 

“In  the  interest  of  improving  lawyer 
retention  and  alleviating  critical  reten- 
tion problems,  actual  financial  incentives 
appear  necessary.  These  financial  incen- 
tives will  also  be  necessary  to  initially 
attract  the  individuals  who  would  other- 
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wise  be  last  as  a source  of  manpower 
due  to  reduced  pressure  from  the  draft.” 

The  general  noted,  “Military  physi- 
cians and  dentists  receive  additional 
compensation  ranging  from  $100  to  $350 
per  month,”  and  cited  other  financial 
incentives  paid  to  certain  other  military 
professional  officers,  including  veterinari- 
ans, and  some  nuclear-trained  submarine 
officers.  He  further  noted  that,  at  present, 
no  career  retention  incentives  are  af- 
forded military  lawyers. 

“The  10-year  ceiling  on  eligibility  for 
the  continuation  bonus  is  consistent  with 
the  underlying  rationale  and  purpose  of 
the  bonus,”  Gen.  Benade  told  the  sub- 
committee. “That  purpose  is  to  induce 
officer-lawyers  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
career  force.  The  critical  decision  period 
for  this  purpose  is  between  the  fifth  and 
tenth  year  of  active  service.  However, 


Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  has 
been  designated  as  the  site  for  the  first 
Department  of  Defense  school  to  train 
armed  forces  personnel  as  instructors  in 
race  relations. 

The  first  class  of  approximately  100 
students  at  the  new  Defense  Race  Rela- 
tions Institute  (DRRI),  will  begin  be- 
tween October  1 and  November  1.  Army 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Krise,  46,  has  been 
named  director,  and  Air  Force  Colonel 
Claude  M.  Dixon,  49,  deputy  director. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  signed  DoD  Directive  1322.11, 
June  24,  which  establishes  the  policies 
and  designates  the  organizational  ele- 
ments assigned  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping an  active  Department  of  Defense 
program  of  education  in  race  relations 
and  for  assuring  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
in  a continuing  effort  to  improve  equal 
opportunity  within  the  Department  of 
Defense — in  keeping  with  the  Human 
Goals  Program  he  proclaimed  Aug.  18, 
1969 — announced  Mar.  5,  1971,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  education  program  in 


for  a career  decision  to  stick,  the  finan- 
cial rewards  past  the  10-year  point  must 
be  competitive  and  must  offer  sufficient 
inducements  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
needed  number  of  experienced  officers  in 
the  middle  and  upper  management 
groups.  The  monthly  extra  pay  of  0-4s 
and  above  should  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  to  keep  those  who  make  a 
career  decision  and  accept  the  one-time 
bonus  prior  to  completion  of  their  10th 
year. 

First-Year  Cost 

“The  estimate  first-year  cost  for  the 
proposed  legislation,”  he  concluded,  “will 
not  exceed  $7.0  million.  Subsequent 
year  costs  would  not  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed this  amount.”  He  added  that  funds 
for  the  additional  costs  are  included  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1971  budget  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


race  relations  for  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

To  implement  the  program,  a Defense 
Race  Relations  Education  Board  was 
formed,  under  the  cognizance  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs)  Roger  T.  Kelley,  to  pre- 
scribe policy  guidance  for  the  program 
and  to  serve  as  an  advisory  group  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  education  pro- 
gram in  race  relations  is  to  achieve  a 
more  harmonious  relationship  among  all 
military  personnel  so  that  organizational 
efficiency  and  combat  readiness  will  not 
be  impaired  by  racial  unrest,  tension  or 
conflict. 
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